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The Traditional Paper vs. Streamlined Paper 


UCH has been said and written 
M recently advising the more con- 
servative papers to modernize and 
streamline their make-up. Beyond a doubt, 
the old-time paper is rapidly passing out of 
existence. A few years ago, when most of 
the present-day high school journalists were 
in grade school, the school press was about 
as dull a page to the eye as our daily 
They still follow the 
style of the traditional paper, with the 


papers are today. 


nameplate extending across the entire first 


page. 
much in evidence in the last three or four 


Variations in this plan have been 


years. 
Students, as a rule, are quite conserva- 
tive and are slow to make radical changes 
Many are afraid of what the 
comment of the press association judges 
will be. 
interesting should show up in the field of 


overnight. 
Remember—if anything new and 


journalism—it is likely to appear in the 
high school paper. 

Most of the material found today con- 
cerning streamlining of our high school pa- 
pers centers on type, headlines, and make- 
up. Little or nothing is said about the 
other possibilities. Let us review quickly 
the more advanced ideas in streamlining the 
make-up of your paper. 

(1) Balanced make-up; that is, make- 
up in which the left side of the page ex- 
actly balances the right side of the page 
as to headlines, cuts, boxed stories, and 
text material, is by far the easiest to ar- 
tange. Since it is so easy to work out, many 
editors who are concerned with make-up, 
form the habit of using it exclusively—to- 
tally ignoring the newer trend of unbal- 
anced make-up. The name plate need no 
longer be the same width as the paper, or 


boxed “ears” need no longer appear in the 


upper left and right-hand corners. These 
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“ears” are usually reserved for pertinent 
last-minute announcements. 

(2) Headlines should make use of both 
upper and lower case type. The tradi- 
tional head of all cap headlines is far too 
difficult to read. Streamlining, as you know, 
is an effort to make the paper cleaner and 
more attractive. 

(3) Select type with the help of your 
printer keeping in mind the readability of 
each kind. Two type faces should be enough 
to meet most of your needs. Take care in 
selecting a bold-face type: some are far too 
black and others are far too light. Before 
you select a family of type to use, be sure 
your printer can supply it in a variety of 
Headline type should begin with a 
If you don’t know how 


sizes. 
42-point type. 
large that will be in print, you can deter- 
mine it by knowing that 72-point is one inch 
tall. Most papers are far too conservative 
when it comes to writing headlines. A two- 
deck head in 18 point or 24 point seems to 
satisfy most editors. A complete schedule 
of headline types may be found in the Feb- 
ruary, 1948, issue of The School Press Re- 
view, on page three. 

(4) Headlines in the newer papers are 
all flush-left and run at least two-thirds of 
the column width. It is also important to 
make headlines say something. Too often 
a headline is merely a label. 

(5) Cut out column rules entirely; that 
is, the line that separates one column from 
another. Most of our more conservative 
papers still use column rules. If you are 
going to eliminate them, leave a pica width 
between columns. Use a three-quarter box 
rather than a full box for special material. 

(6) Don’t ignore the half of the page 
beneath the fold. So many papers have 
an interesting top and a weak lower front- 
page. Cuts may just as well be placed on 


the bottom half of the page as the top. 
Try running two and three column stories 


below the fold. 


H® most streamlining stories end. 
Now what about the inside of the 
paper and the back page? Page two—the 
editorial page in many papers, is by far the 
most deadly. Left column or column 1 
editorials, the masthead, a few poems, inter- 
view features, and book reviews sum up 
most papers pretty accurately. In the first 
place, the editorials need not be labeled as 
such and always appear in the same spot. 
Shift them anywhere on the page and don’t 
tag them in advance thereby dooming them 
to failure. 

Shift the masthead anywhere on the bot- 
tom half of the page. Some papers do not 
run a complete masthead in each issue. It 
can be quarterly or monthly, not necessarily 
in every issue. Cut it down to include only 
the most important positions. This will un- 
doubtedly bring up the argument that stu- 
dents like to see their name in the mast- 
head. This can be overcome by using by- 
lines with certain stories. They are much 
more effective anyway. Then, brighten the 
page by using chalk-plate cuts; (they are 
much better than linoleum blocks), car- 
toons, or photographs. This is the place 
where most papers fall down on a very 
good bet for increasing the appeal of the 
paper to the public. If photography is too 
expensive for you, a student or two can 
always be found who has a camera and a 
yen to take pictures. Cost can be over- 
come by paying his film and developing 
costs, plus a small bonus for each picture 
submitted that is used for publication. Hav- 
ing cuts made from glossies is not too ex- 
pensive if an 85-screen zinc is used. That 


is good enough for ordinary newspaper 


One 





work. Limit the number of pictures to 
two or three to a 4-page edition in the be- 
ginning. As your finances increase, you can 
increase the number of pictures accordingly. 
The day of an all-pictures newspaper with 
captions is rapidly approaching. It may lack 
literary merit but would greatly increase 
the appeal of your paper. No advertising 
on page 2, please! 

Page three is designated by some schools 
as the sports page, while others use it for 
less important news, feature material, or 
material continued from pages one or two. 
If the second plan is used, it may well be 
the poorest planned page in the paper. Here 
is where newer display advertising can save 
the situation. Use cuts or mats in adver- 
tising, and employ the pyramid or “well” 
pattern in planning advertising lay-out. One 
column, one inch boxed ads should defi- 
nitely be ruled out in your advertising set- 
up. Advertising should advertise or sell 
something, and should not merely be a 
money-making scheme for the school paper. 

Page four, the traditional sports page, 
usually takes care of itself pretty well. Pic- 


The ad- 


vertising story is the same as for page three. 


tures are a “must” on this page. 


Sports stories should be more than a review 
of past events. Feature stories have just 
as much place on a sports page as on a 
feature page. A weekly sports column has 
proved to be interesting in some papers. 
NOTHER way in which the paper 
may be streamlined is to make it 
smaller and more compact. Printers costs 
today make this a necessity. Four pages 
should be enough for the average high 
school. It is better to have a smaller paper 
every two weeks, or every week, rather than 
an eight page edition once a month. Ad- 
vertising rates must be higher; this is a 
necessity because of the increased costs of 


One deck headlines may be 


more in evidence. 


production. 
This may seem radical 
to some editors and advisers, but the num- 
ber of papers following this plan is increas- 
ing. Work in the paper should be divided 
into sections much more carefully defined; 
call it departmentalized, if you wish. The 
front page must share important honors 
with the inside pages, and pictures and car- 
toons will be more numerous. 

When we experimented with color four 
or five years ago, we were criticized for be- 
ing too daring, and were told to stick to 
black ink exclusively. The streamlined pa- 
paper will use other colors in increasing 


Somewhere I read 


numbers in the future. 


Two 


where blue and even purple ink were ad- 
vocated. In fact, a paper printed in a 
gray-green ink is much easier on the eyes 


Red ink is the 


It is too intense and causes 


than you might imagine. 
worst of all. 
the page to blur while reading. A two- 
color job is even better, but the cost is 
prohibitive unless the price to the buyer is 
substantially increased. Most school papers 
sell for five or ten cents; the paper of the 
future will sell for fifteen and, if it is 
sold on an annual subscription plan, a bi- 
weekly paper should sell for 75 cents to 
$1.00 a year. 

Attending a press convention should in- 
spire you to try something new in the pro- 
duction of your future issues. Don’t try to 
use all of the suggestions at once. Educate 
your reading public gradually; it will lessen 
the shock. What would be far worse, would 
be for you to go home and forget all the 
new ideas you had picked up at a confer- 
ence. In an age of change, the high school 
newspaper must grow, and continue to be 
a dynamic force for good. The leaders of 
tomorrow are to be found in the field of 


high school journalism today. 


U.N. Hoffman’s Manual Lists 
4,000 ‘Verbs for Headlines’ 


“Every writer of headlines, whether on 
the large or small daily, or even in the 
scholastic or country weekly, is forever 
hunting frantically for a verb of proper 
meaning that will fit in the type of the 
restricted space in a line,” states the fore- 


in U. N. Hoffman’s “Verbs for 


Headlines,” a vestpocket manual that lists 


word 


158 categories of key words, arranged alpha- 
betically, and with its synonyms ranging 
from 6 words to 165. 

Mr. Hoffman, an Adviser of many years 
experience on the Stadium World of Sta- 
dium High School, Tacoma, Washington, 
is also the author of “Student Journalism” 
and “Student Newspaper Advertising.” 

The manual is published by Laurel Book- 
craft, 2919 North 29th Street, Tacoma 7, 
Washington. 


DeOrch Is in Law Work 


Mario DeOrchis, formerly with the 
CSPA office, and firsts CSPA Scholarship 
holder in Columbia College, is now a mem- 
ber of the New York Bar and specializing 
in the practice of Admiralty Law in New 


York City. 


Tips for the Editor 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 

great patriotic occasion. 
y¥ F 

National Boys and Girls Week will be 
observed in hundreds of communities 
throughout the United States and Canada 
from April 30 to May 7. The celebration 
will mark the 19th annual observance of this 
important youth event. 

-With the theme, “Building for Citizen- 
ship”, the program is designed to focus the 
attention of the public on the interests, ac- 
tivities, and problems of youth. It calls at- 
tention to the organizations and programs 
serving their needs, and seeks to arouse the 
interest of the entire community in support- 
ing measures to strengthen and insure the 
wholesome, purposeful development of all 
boys and girls. 

The activities planned for the observance 
emphasize important factors in the growth 
of youth, including citizenship training, edu- 
cation, recreation, occupational guidance, 
home life, religious education, health and 
safety, understanding among nations and 
peoples, conservation of natural resources, 
and membership in boys’ and girls’ organi- 
zations. Suggested daily programs for the 
week include: 

Citizenship Day—Saturday, April 30 

Day in Church—Sunday, May 1 

Day in Schools—Monday, May 2 

Health and Safety Day—Tuesday, 

May 3 
United Nations Day—Wednesday, 
May 4 

Careers Day—Thursday, May 5 

Family Day—Friday, May 6 

Day of Recreation—Saturday, May 7 

Every community, regardless of size, can 
sponsor a Boys and Girls Week celebration 
at little or no cost. There is no better time 
to call the attention of the community to 
its youth—to its obligations to youth and 
to the home and family and to the organiza- 
tions serving their needs—the church, the 


For the 


second year, plaques will be presented to the 


school, and youth-serving groups. 


communities putting on the most outstand- 
ing Boys and Girls Weeks. 

Information about Boys and Girls Week, 
and helpful suggestions for carrying out the 
program of the week, including a poster and 
a Manual of Suggestions, may be obtained 
free of charge from National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Room 950, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Have You Developed Own Note-Taking 
Techniques? If Not, You’d Better Begin 


ONDER if I should enroll in that 
W tovinan course?” 

That’s a question nearly every 
student journalist has asked himself at 
one time or another. Many reporters in 
the field, in retrospect, muse, “Maybe I 
should have taken that shorthand course.” 
But othres, who’ve learned how to take 
notes effectively without a working knowl- 
edge of shorthand, know that it’s not an 
indispensable skill. 

In fact, shorthand is more a convenience 
than a necessity in journalistic endeavor to- 
day, and only a few of the nation’s news 
writers use it. But most of the nation’s 
top news writers have learned how to get 
the most out of their notes. 

It’s a rare occasion today when a thing 
has to be reported verbatim. If it must 
be, professional stenographers (or recording 


In the 


case of most major speeches, public state- 


equipment) are always available. 


ments and other official reports, the press 
generally gets its own verbatim copy from 
a publicity representative of the person or 
organization. 

Actually, shorthand (although it can be 
valuable) often is a handicap to the re- 
porter. The person who knows shorthand 
He’s 
tempted to “get everything on paper.” And 


is tempted to take too many notes. 


then, when he begins to look for the im- 
portant points in his notes, they’re lost in 
a maze of little stuff that should have been 
eliminated mentally by the reporter as he 
studied the trend of his story while it un- 
folded. 

Effective note taking is largely dependent 
upon the student’s knowledge of news val- 
ues, and how they apply to his particular 


publication and his publication’s reading 
audience. 


= student must be able to “separate 
the wheat from the chaff” as he takes 
notes during a speech at assembly hour. 
He must be able to select only significant 
points for his notes in an interview with a 
member of the faculty, or with a visiting 
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He must be able to note the 
highlights of any news event—based upon 


dignitary. 


his understarding of news values—and get 
only those facts in his notes which he thinks 
might conceivably be used in the story. Such 


Every one who takes notes needs to 
develop a system for his own use if he 
hasn’t learned shorthand. This is true 
whether one goes in for journalism or 
not for the time comes to all of us 
when we wish we could take notes 
rapidly and accurately in innumerable 
situations. In this article, Professor 
Heath, who has taught at Tulsa, at 
the University of Oregon, and now at 
the Iowa State College, gives some 
hints that will serve as a good starting 
point for the ingenious reporter or po- 
tential college student. 


critical note taking eliminates many useless 
notations which otherwise might hinder the 
reporter during the writing of the story. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that the 
student will take notes on highlights only. 
But he should put into writing only those 
facts which he thinks might conceivably be 
used in the story. 


Many students—and professional writers 
—have’a tendency to begin writing before 
they’ve made a careful study of the notes 
they’ve taken. Some news stories are big 
enough that they almost write themselves. 
The significant point or points jump right 
out at the writer, and he knows that they 
go into the lead, and that he has to pre- 
sent certain other points in the body in 
a definite pattern. But in many other sto- 
ries, the points seem to be of nearly equal 
news value, and there’s no particularly start- 
ling fact which obviously demands attention. 

It’s a good plan for the beginner (and 
some veterans use the plan too) to look 
over his notes and number the points in 
the order of their importance. Such a plan 
helps the writer settle on a clear-cut lead— 


one which the remainder of the story can 
support. It also helps the writer stay away 
from minor points which cannot be justified 
as lead material, and which belong well 
down in the body of the story. 

The first points to learn, then, are these: 

1. Apply your understanding of news 
values to your note taking, and men- 
tally eliminate the obviously unimpor- 
tant material as you go along. 

. Study your notes for a few minutes 
before you begin to write, and number 
the most significant points in the or- 
der of their importance. 


_ to get the most out of your note 
taking, another lesson must be learned. 
That lesson is how to take “short long- 


hand.” 


Most reporters use some form of short 
longhand, many without even realizing it. 
Perhaps you’ve begun to do the same in 
your note taking for the student newspaper. 

In short longhand, the writer merely uses 
contractions, abbreviations, etc., to speed 
up his note taking. For example, he might 
Or he might 
“Evg” might 


write “pos” for possibly. 
write “btwn” for between. 


mean evening. Or he might omit super- 


e939 


flous terminal letters, such as “e” in give. 
A number of words can be represented by 
for the; 


ee 99 


“— for it; “‘c 


one letter, as see 


for can, etc. The writer himself generally 
will devise his own system of short long- 
hand, and will use it as he sees fit. 

Some writers write only enough of each 
word—generally the first syllable of it—to 
suggest the whole, and then leave space be- 
tween the abbreviation and next word to 
fill in the omitted letters while the notes 
are still fresh in their minds. In the case 
of the reporter on the daily newspaper, 
working on fast deadlines, such filling in 
is not necessary, for the notes do not get 
a chance to “cool.” 

One system developed by James C. Mof- 


fet a number of years ago is outlined be- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE 25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


The 25th Annual Convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association marks the beginning of the 25th year of its many ac- 


Some people have argued that we shall not be 25 years 
But 


it is an undeniable fact that we have had 25 Conventions, even if 
that of 1945 had to be held “by mail” to meet the requirements 
of the Office of Defense Transportation in that portentous war year. 


tivities. 
old until we have completed our full quarter of a century. 


Many things were planned for the observance but it soon became 
evident that it would not be possible to take care of them all during 
the busy period from March 10 through 12. The office personnel 
is too limited. Advisers are too busy, and the inexorable demands 
of time and duty place their limits on the most ambitious of under- 


takings. 


However, a start will be made and it is hoped that not only the 
headquarters of the Association will be able to work out its hopes 
and expectations during the coming twelve months but that the 
membership, also, will become “anniversary conscious” and do its 
part to focus attention on the aims and accomplishments of the 
school press field over the 25 year period. 


This may take on many aspects. Advisers have piled up im- 
pressive records of service and sacrifice in time and effort to say 
nothing of the imagination that has transformed their publications 
into monuments of accomplishment and the ingenuity that has en- 
abled them to meet and overcome obstacles within and without the 
schools to the successful prosecution of their objectives. A number 
of those who began with their papers, or who were present at the 


Four 


first gathering of 308 earnest souls at Columbia in the spring of 
They should be given 


appropriate honors to compensate for the emoluments that they 


1925, have retired or are about to retire. 


have not otherwise received. 


The editors and staff members who established the precedents 
from which the current publications draw their strength and sub- 
stance are now men and women of stature in their professions and 
They should not be overlooked when the tally is 
made in each school. The development of the publications within 


communities. 


the individual schools is a matter of institutional and local history. 
Often, the history of the school is in these papers and they are 
sources of reference without which a serious gap would be observ- 
able whenever an attempt is made to record the educational history 
of the area. 


Whether it be an individual, a publication or a school, the current 
staffs of the newspapers, magazines and yearbooks have before 
them a fascinating opportunity to make the coming year an eventful 
one. Their articles will reveal facts that may well be forgotten, 
bring to light services that have been overlooked, and will lay the 
groundwork for a knowledge and appreciation of local history which 
is, after all, but an accumulation of the work, thought and achieve- 
ments of each and every one who has crossed the threshold, spent 


his day, and carved out the niche most suitable to his stature. 


¥ f 


ANOTHER ‘SERVICE’ FOR 
PUBLICATIONS 


Periodically, someone gets the idea that school publications are 
in need of help from outside agencies and proceeds to canvass 
opinion among Advisers and editors in support of the opinion. 


e 


Inevitably, it is felt that some great “service” can be rendered the 
schools by providing information straight from the horse’s mouth 
that would otherwise escape their attention and deprive the papers 


and the readers of advice and information they sorely need. 


Such material falls into two classifications, free and paid. In 
the former case, it is usually discovered that some element of pro- 
paganda is behind it or that an agency seeks to expand its coverage 
and increase its income by its foresight and ingenuity. In the second 
case, it is assumed that there’s an untapped field of potenial revenue 
that has been completely overlooked and in which the astute origi- 
nator of the idea or plan, finding himself on the ground floor, 


will reap a sizable profit. 
Little do they know the school press field! 


This Association ruled long ago that all such efforts to capitalize 
on the work and scope of the students and Advisers should be 
turned down, that the schools should not enter into any such ar- 
rangements because of their indifference to the educational objec- 
tives of the student press, and because space allocated to other than 
school news and enterprises is considered lost to the major purposes 


of the publications. 


Further, this Association has ruled that lists of memberships in 
the CSPA and the mailing lists as a whole or in part shall not be 
released to any activity excepting those considered as meeting the 
standards established by this organization. 
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With the Press Associations... 


ALASKA has no organized press group 
but the Advisers and editors of the Ketchi- 
kan and Petersburg High School publica- 
tions get together for a journalism con- 
ference when the school teams play each 
The first was held 
at Petersburg on January 6-8 and the sec- 
ond on January 21-23 at Ketchikan. Writ- 
ing about it, Miss Ethel M. Evans, Adviser 
to Kayhitems of Ketchican, says, “There 


other in basketball. 


we discussed problems of publication. (They 
print a page in the local paper), editorial 
and news policies; and here we discussed 
ideas of good journalism as presented in 
magazine articles, and the value of jour- 
In both 


places we had only fifty minutes for the 


nalism as a high school subject. 


conference so, of course, it had to be stream- 
lined.” 

UTAH’S thirteenth annual Intermoun- 
tain Journalism Conference drew 348 stu- 
dents from 36 schools in Wyoming, Utah, 
and Nevada to Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah, the sponsoring institution, on 
December 4. 
was, “The Press and Youth,” was organized 
under the direction of the Department of 


The program, whose theme 


Journalism and the general sessions, sec- 
tional meetings and round table discussions 
covered all phases of publications problems. 
The exhibitions included newspapers and 
yearbooks from colleges and high schools, 
mimeograph equipment and methods, an 
historical portrayal of early and current 
Utah newspapers and magazines and a 
number of Babylonian tablets from the 
Heber J. Grant Library and archaeological 
collections at the University, examples of 
silk screen and wood block prints made by 
students in the B.Y.U. Art Department, 
and a display covering all phases of news- 
paper production arranged through the 
courtesy of the Salt Lake Tribune. 
contest sponsored jointly by the Deseret 


In a 


News, in cooperation with the Department 
of Journalism, three scholarships of $25 
each were awarded to students in three 
classifications: Junior College, Class A and 
Class B High Schools. The next meeting 
will be held at Provo on November 19, 
1949, according to a clip sheet issued after 
the Conference. 
a 


DELAWARE Scholastic Press Associa- 
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tion held a conference at the University 
of Delaware at Newark on February 26 
with 150 editors and Advisers in attend- 
ance. The opening session was addressed 
by Dr. William S. Carlson, President of the 
University, Fredric G. Pitts, newspaperman 
and columnist, David D. Dreiman, Nieman 
Fellow at Harvard University, and Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the CSPA, 
brought greetings from that Association. 
A series of meetings for Advisers, editors, 
and staff members covered many types of 
writing and production, with one meeting 
for those interested in yearbooks. Luncheon 
was served in the University dining hall 
and an exhibition of publications was on 
view in the lobby of the auditorium. Miss 
Elsie Massey of the Laurel High School 
is President of the Association. 
* ok * 

MILWAUKEE COUNTY Press Group 
held its first meeting early this year under 
the direction of Mrs. Ruth Lembke, Adviser 
to the Golden Star of the Roosevelt School, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. This has been organ- 
ized largely for discussions of problems on 
the elementary school publications level. 
This well attended and enthusiastic gather- 
ing will meet again in April when a full 
report of the CSPA Convention, at which 
Mrs. Lembke spoke, will be given to the 
members. 


* * x 


WASHINGTON, D.C.’S meeting of 
300 high school editors and Faculty Ad- 
visers were told that “responsible report- 
ing is the most important ingredient for 
success in every type of journalism” by 
five prominent newsmen at a forum spon- 
sored by The American University and 
held at the National Press Club on Febru- 
ary 26. Speakers were Richard Harkness, 
NBC newscaster, who said he disliked the 
term “commentator” and advised the edi- 
tors to “start on a newspaper” if they had 
ideas leading toward the news side of radio 
or television; Ken Crawford, assistant Wash- 
ington chief of Newsweek, who described 
the newsmagazine’s place in journalism as 
screening out the significant news; Merri- 
man Smith, UP White House correspond- 
ent, who advised a strong constitution as a 
prerequisite for early morning Presidential 
“bird walks” and other activities related to 
“pin-pointing” the President’s every move; 


Luther Huston, Washington Bureau man- 
ager for the New York Times, who told 
them that his staff combines the qualities 
of “energy, enterprise and sagacity”; and 
James R. Wiggins, managing editor of the 
Washington Post, who urged his listeners 
not to “abandon the search for objectivity, 
though it is an ideal, in our search for 
truth.” 


x * x 

THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALIST 
of the Illinois State High School Press 
Association carries in the February issue a 
list of all the current members of the or- 
ganization in addition to news and notes 
of events in the school press field through- 
The March issue tells about 
a survey of the buying power of the stu- 
dents in Milwaukee which 
astounding total of ten millions of dollars 


out the state. 
reached the 


annually. It covers clothing, radios, books, 
refreshments and records, to mention a few 


of the items on which information was 


(Continued on Page 9) 


C. oming Events 


8-9 April—Southern Interscholastic Press 
A-sociation Convention, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

23 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association, Kent State University. 

29-30 April—South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association, annual meeting, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

30 April—Central New Jersey Elemen- 
tary Press. Host, Junior High No. 3, 
Trenton, N. J. 

6 May—Central New York State School 
Press spring conference. Host, 
Falls, N. Y., High School. 

8 May—Spring Conference, Oklahoma 


Lyons 


Interscholastic Press Association, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman. 

12-13 May—Montana Interscholastic Edi- 
torial Association, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Mont. 

May (Date not decided)—Arkansas 
High School Press Association, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Spring of 1949—Pennsylvania School 
Press Association (Date not decided). 

July—Indiana University High School 
two week 
(Dates to be announced). 


Journalism Institute, session 
19 November—Intermountain Journalism 
Conference, Brigham Young University, 


Provo, Utah. 





Poetry of the Month... 


HE interesting and varied collec- 

tions of poems on this page were 

selected for this issue of The Review 
by Miss Jane Barber, Adviser to the 
W academy World, Wasatch Academy, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah. 
Miss Barber tried to get some that were 
typically western but she felt she did not 
meet with the success she hoped to achieve. 
She says, “To me the one from Lander 
County High School is most expressive of 


In making this section, 


the West where rain means so much and 
comes so seldom.” She mentions, also, 
that “Winter’s Trees” comes from a little 
mimeographed paper that has just started. 
It is hoped they may keep up their good 
work. Unfortunately, all that Miss Barber 
selected so carefully could not be used 
in this issue. But for these we are grateful. 
eS FF 
THE RAIN 
I feel the gentle fingers of the rain 
Smooth worry from my brow 


I hear it beating gently on the pane, 

And peace enfolds me now. 

I hear it drumming softly on the roof 

And thrill with warmth to hear my kettle 


sing; 
In homelike comfort as I sit aloof 
Sensing that peace that only rain can bring. 
—Betty Balch 


Longhorn Roundup 
Lander County High School 
Battle Mountain, Nevada 


re +e 
NEVADA SUNSETS 


Do you enjoy Nature’s beauty 
And appreciate Her art? 

You must see a Nevada sunset 
For it’s sure to touch your heart. 


Did you ever see a sunset? 
A real one, I mean, 

When the sky turns every color 
And the stars begin to gleam. 


The clouds have silver linings 
The blackest edges shine 

And the red becomes a golden 
While the other hues entwine. 


The mountains join in the glory 
The sage covered sides are taint 
To a kind of mystic beauty 


That only sun’s rays can paint. 
They begin to dance so gayly 


Six 


With their colors flying high 
That the clouds soon join in their revelry 
For the ballet of the sky. 

—Lois Kattenhorn 


Longhorn Roundup 
Lander County High School 
Battle Mountain, Nevada 


ee 
WINTER’S TREES 
The lonely trees, 
Their branches bare, 
Shiver in the wintry air. 
Their brittle boughs 
Covered with snow, 
Stark, stare at me, here below. 
—Carol S. Nielson 


E High Echo 
High School 
Ephraim, Utah 


Rar 
THE NEWSPAPER 


The pages are made of human lives, 
The ink is mixed with blood and tears, 
The stories tell much worldly news 
Of mankind’s hopes and fears. 
The rolling presses depict herculean toil, 
The reporter writes with relentless pen, 
The newspaper—our greatest means 
To bring life’s truths to men. 

—Eileen Teper 


Roxboro Rocket 
Roxboro Junior High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


ye ae 
DARKNESS 
First, multitudes of shadows 
Sneak stealthily by the wall 
Then, suddenly, without warning, 
Comes darkness and envelops us all. 
—Eileen Teper 


Roxboro Rocket 
Roxboro Junior High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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THE APTITUDE TEST 
“Which would you rather do,” 
It says here on this sheet, 
“Sit and knit a pretty scarf 
Or look at people’s feet?” 


“Which you you prefer to play— 
Flute, clarinet, or fife?” 

Heaven help you, if you’d rather 
Be somebody’s wife. 


Building homes is wonderful, 
And chopping wood is fun, 

But how can I write down a choice 
When I’ve never done either one. 


I’m sure this test is just the thing, 


My teacher told me so; 
But who made up the doggone quiz 
Is what I want to know. 

—Donna Richards 


Keramos Echo 
East Liverpool High School 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


y+ FS 
GATHERING DREAMS 


I walk along the willow road, 

Gathering all my wishful dreams 

That I had vainly sowed. 
—Hazel Quick 
At-To-Hi 


Atwood-Hammond High School 
Atwood, Illinois 


ve v¢Y¥ 

It always gives me a thrill 

To watch God’s snowflakes fill 

Each frozen river and rill. 
—Nancy Weir 
At-To-Hi 
Atwood-Hammond H. S. 
Atwood, Ill. 


ie 7 
MY BROTHER 


Shirt-tail out, dirty face, 
A gun at each side, shoes unlaced, 
Gangster talk, hair out of place, 
That’s my brother. 

—Dorothy Parsons 


At-To-Hi 
Atwood-Hammond High School 
Atwood, Illinois 


Pee 
SPEC 


My puppy is a little thing, 
A fluff of brown and white; 


He looks angelic when he sleeps, 


But Oh! how he can bite. 


He even pulls my mother’s drapes, 
And eats my father’s shoes; 

And every little thing he sees, 

He chews and chews and chews. 


I hope my dog will change his ways, 
At least when he grows up, 
But even though he’s naughty now, 
We all love Spec, my pup. 

—Alan Haid 


Wilson Web 
Wilson Junior High School 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Another Review ... 


To the many journals reviewing “What 
Price Advisership?” can be added The Phi 
Delta Kappan, monthly publication of Phi 
Delta Kappa, the professional fraternity for 


men in education. 
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ANY a school magazine could in- 
crease its value to the staff and 
to the school by a much closer 


For- 


tunate indeed is the magazine staff that is 


liason with the printing department. 


able literally to “see the magazine through 
the press” in its own school print shop. 

Because the majority of school publica- 
tions are printed commercially, outside 
school, many student publication staffs are 
denied the chance to learn the “practical 
side of journalism” that makes the publish- 
ing of a school magazine a microcosm of 
the real life experience. 

This article is not an advocate of the 
print shop magazine that is painstakingly 
hand set in the school shop over months of 
time. Rather it suggests that advisers might 
investigate the possibility of having the 
school magazine commercially set by lino- 
type and then printed in the school print 
shop. 

Such a magazine is The Stevens, bi- 
annual student publication of the boys and 
girls of Stevens Junior High School, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. The staff members of this 
magazine know from experience what hap- 
pens to the copy that they have written, 
typed, marked for the printer, and deliv- 
ered to the job department of a local pub- 
lishing company. They can scarcely wait 
until the galley proofs are ready, because 
they, themselves, are to read them, mark 
them with proofreader’s symbols, and re- 
turn them—often right into the hands of 
the very linotype operator that has set the 
copy originally. The “learning by doing” 
that results from this life situation is great 
indeed. 

Then on the momentous day that the 
slugs is ready, an automobile load of boys 
travels to the publishing company to col- 
lect the 18 or more galleys of type. This 
trip always necessitates a visit to the com- 
posing room where the boys watch the lino- 
type operators at work, before picking up 
the type for The Stevens, weighing it, load- 
ing it carefully into the car, and trans- 
porting the 280 pounds of it back to the 
school print shop. 
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See It Through the Press --It's 


By MARRETTA POWELL KING 


Adviser, The Stevens 
Stevens Junior High School, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


ROM here on in the fun increases as 

the different jobs multiply. Instead of 
sitting back and waiting for the magazine 
to be delivered from the publisher, this 
staff learns by doing—and has a fine time 
Once back in the school print 
shop one of the first duties is to insert 


“doing.” 





There are ways and ways of publish- 
ing a student magazine or newspaper. 
Here, Miss King gives us an idea of 
how one school keeps the staff busy 
from the beginning to the end of the 
job. Her mention of costs comes at a 
most appropriate time for many Ad- 
visers and staffs are faced with the 
serious job of financing the paper in 
the face of rising costs and overloaded 
print shops. Perhaps some schools may 
be able to find a solution in this ar- 
ticle. In any case, it provides food for 
thought and deserves careful thought 
and consideration by all. 





in the galleys the slugs bearing the cor- 
rections indicated by the proofreaders. This 
assignment, a very responsible one, is best 
carried out by the editor and those who 
have helped him read proof. Of course, 
these students must also learn to read type 
and to insert the slugs with the ribs away. 
But this is fun and learned in a trice—or 
almost a trice! 

Then a schedule of runs must be prepared 
and posted on the blackboard in the shop 
to preclude any confusion concerning “back- 


ups.” 


Some of the boys that are particu- 
larly good at reading linotype slugs pick up 
the type for the next run, while others 
prepare the “lock-up,” working, of course, 
under the close supervision of the instructor 
in printing. Still other staff members take 
turns feeding the press, while their partners 
Sometimes 
even the girls come down into the shop to 
“slip-sheet.” 


stand by to insert slip sheets. 


Moreover, the girls always 
remove the slip sheets from the completed 
runs, because girls’ hands are less likely 
than boys’ to be covered with printer’s ink 
these days. 





More Fun 


VEN though The Stevens is. typeset 

commercially, all its heads are hand 
set. Consequently, another group of boys 
is kept busy setting and distributing type. 
When the 18 runs for a 36-page issue are 
finished 
days), there are still several more jobs to 
be done. 


(usually in about seven school 


The fun continues as the staff 
trims, gathers, binds, staples, and inspects 
Last of all the dead 


type has to be returned to the printing 


its own magazine. 


company. 

From A to Z these youngsters have seen 
They 
have lived it from the first penciled words 


their magazine through the press. 


scribbled on paper for a creative writing 
assignment in English class to the last load 
of pied type dumped into the melting pot. 

Setting the school publication commer- 
cially has an advantage over hand setting 
It takes the stu- 
dent publishers out of the primitive days- 


the magazine in school. 


of-Ben-Franklin atmosphere to the realm of 
the real thing. Many instructors in print- 
ing feel that setting an entire school pub- 
lication by hand is making “sweat shop 
laborers” of the boys. In a publishing 
world in which photography might threaten 
the facility of the linotype machine, stu- 
dents that set their publications by hand 
are going backward in time. 

NOTHER advantage of the com- 

mercially-set and school-printed maga- 
zine is its cheapness in contrast to the 
magazine that is commercially printed. 
Printing the commercially-set magazine in 
the school shop reduces its cost by half, 
at least. The following analysis shows the 
approximate cost of a 36-page issue of 
The Stevens, which carries no advertising, 
and the pages of which have a printed area 
of 7 - 44% inches a page: 
$97.00 Linotype 

15.00 Enameled stock for 750 copies 

8.00 Good quality cover stock 

5.00 Materials for silk screening cover 

in two colors 
30.00 Eight (block prints 
would eliminate this cost). 


line cuts 


$155.00 


The price of such a publication would 
be prohibitive were it printed by a com- 
mercial publisher. Yet in a school of six 
hundred students The Stevens easily makes 
ends meet, selling at 35 cents a copy. More- 
over, the students feel that they get their 
money’s worth because they are not paying 
to read a magazine choked with advertis- 
ments. Fortunately for them—and for the 
advertiser, too—the school print shop makes 
them independent of having to beg the 
local merchants for support. 

Carrying a big staff of 65 students, the 
magazine is a real part of the life of the 
school and a vital part of the lives of these 
fortunate 65 youngsters that have an active 
share in seeing it through the press. More 
opportunities for just such a meaningful 
experience in the practical side of journalism 
could undoubtedly be arranged for other 
staff members of many other schools. 

However, first of all, the teachers of 
high school journalism would have to enlist 
the aid of the instructors in printing. Suc- 
cess is impossible without an exceptionally 
competent and co-operative teacher of print- 
ing. The value to the students of a har- 
monious collaboration between these two 
departments is immeasurable 

Many college departments of journalism 
are now insisting that the well-trained jour- 
nalist needs to know what happens beyond 
his typewriter, that he lacks competence 
unless he is familiar with the practical side 
of journalism. How very fortunate are the 
comparatively few high school students that 
practice practical journalism by seeing their 
publication through the press—and into the 
bargain—have such fun doing it! 


Potpourri in 14 Languages 


The official publication of the Language 
Honor Society of Forest Hills High School, 
Forest Hills, New York, Potpourri, a six 
page paper, issued its second number in 14 
languages. 

The proceeds from the first issue were 
sent to a little French boy in the form 
of a CARE package. The second issue is 
dedicated to the Spirit of Brotherhood and 
the message is printed in English, Latin, 
French, Italian, Dutch, Chinese, Hungarian, 
Spanish, German, Polish, Hebrew, Greek, 
Yiddish, and Slovak. 
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What Has Become of Your 
Former Editors? 


HE 25th Anniversary Year of the 
CSPA has 


aware of the fact that now is a 


made many people 
good time to check and appraise the ef- 
fects upon careers of work on the school 
publications and to see what the ingenious 
and energetic editors of the past are now 
doing for themselves and for others. 

Last summer, Miss Catherine Hayden 
Jones, former Adviser to the Bluebird, the 
literary-art magazine of the Julia Richman 
High School in New York City, determined 
to make a survey of the former members 
of her staff, most of whom had attended 
the CSPA Conventions, to satisfy her curi- 
osity as to the cause and effect of such work. 

A letter and postal card brought forth 
some interesting results. This may serve 
as a hint to others for all teachers are 
interested in what their students do and 
the present staffs of the publications may 
find in such an effort not only food for 
thought but material for some biographical 
sketches and interesting feature articles. 

Rita Cuddihy, who was graduated in 
1936 and who was 
different 


fashion editor and 
editor-in-chief at times of the 
Julia Richman News, the school’s news- 
paper, is now engaged in secretarial work. 
Jean Cox, in the same class and a reporter 
on the Bluebird, is a clerical supervisor in 
a research laboratory. The assistant editor 
of the Bluebird for two years, Peggy C. 
Conway, of the 1937 class, is a secretary 
in an advertising firm. Marjorie Lederer 
Lee, 1939, was poetry and art editor, worked 
for the Sarah Lawrence College publications 
from 1944-47 and, later, as assistant editor 
and poetry editor for the Ladies Home 
Journal. She is now married and doing 


free-lance writing. 

Two other 1939 graduates, Myra Tam- 
milehto and Gloria M. Sharp, were proof- 
reader and feature editor, respectively, on 
the magazine. The former now works in a 
cosmetic firm and the latter, after serving 
as the secretary to the head of the program 
writing division of CBS for some years, is 
now married and raising a family. Rosalie 
Freedman, 1940, was advertising manager 
of the publication and is now a teacher of 


home economics in the New York City 


junior high schools. Another girl in the 
same class, Beverly Suser, was editor of the 
Bluebird and associate editor of the News 
and is at present with the Harvey Publica- 
tions, Inc. She is in charge of the artists, 
writers and cartoonists, among the latter, 
those of Li’l Abner and Joe Palooka. 

Marie S. Jones, 1941, worked on the 
editorial staff of the News, served as poetry 
editor of the Bluebird, later was with the 
Kings Crown Press of Columbia University, 
is now married and writes plays, musical 
satires and sketches for employees groups 
and church affairs. Advertising manager 
of the magazine at the same time, Alice 
Lloyd was a radio writer from 1945-47 and 
later became associate editor of Mayfair 
Magazine. 

Pat Brown Sheeber, 1942, was a reporter 
and editorial writer on the News and then 
became a cub reporter for the New York 
Journal American, a researcher at Benton 
and Bowles Advertising Agency, a copy- 
writer at Franklin and Simon’s, and, later, 
advertising manager at Lane Bryant’s. She 


Doris Laslo, 


She became as- 


is now married and a mother. 
1943, was an art editor. 
sistant to the cover artist of the New Yorker 
and the Saturday Evening Post, does ad- 
New Yorker 


Gourmet, illustration for “17,”’ and worked 


vertisements for the and 
on book illustrations, jackets and posters. 
More recently she helped to start an art 
school. 

Marcia Lightstone, 1944, was the circula- 
tion manager. She is now taking writing 
courses at Columbia University and works 
for the Book Of Knowledge. Of eight 
others who were graduated from 1945 
through 1948, all are now in college taking 
writing or art courses. 

It is believed that many Advisers and 
staffs could, with a little work and effort, 
trace the careers of the former editors and, 
by so doing, dig out some interesting facts 
for current articles as well as resume the 
pleasant associations of the graduates with 
the schools and with the publications. The 
Review would be pleased to hear from more 


schools in the same vein. 
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With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 
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GEORGIA Scholastic Press Association 
annual meeting May 6 will have as a high- 
light the presentation for the first time of 
a trophy for excellence in individual news 
writing by the Macon Telegraph-News. 
The gathering will be held at the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, University 
of Georgia. 

Entries from high school newspapers for 
this and other trophies to be awarded, are 
to be submitted to Dean John E. Drewry, of 
the Grady School. 

Other awards will include the John Coffee 
Braswell Memorial Trophy in advertising, 
given by Publisher and Editor Earl B. Bras- 
well, Athens Banner-Herald, and Mrs. 
Braswell; the Laura Dorough Dyar campus 
community trophy in honor of a distin- 
guished Georgia newspaper woman; “Keep 
Georgia Green” prizes totaling $150 in 
cash awards by the Georgia Forestry Asso- 
ciation; and several plaques bearing the 
GSPA seal. 


* Ox 


MONTANA’s first annual gold key 
award for outstanding service as a high 
school newspaper adviser was presented last 
month to Miss Fay Kirkpatrick, Helena 
High School journalism teacher, by Robert 
P. Struckman, assistant professor in the 
Montana State University School of Jour- 
nalism. 

The presentation was a highlight of Mon- 
tana-On-Parade night by Helena High 
School. More than 2,000 students and 
townspeople witnessed the ceremony in the 
Helena Civic Center. 

The gold key, to be awarded annually 
by the University journalism school, goes 
to the Montana high school newspaper ad- 
viser whose work is outstanding. Advisers 
of Montana Interscholastic Editorial Asso- 
ciation papers are eligible for the award. 

Miss Kirkpatrick has taught journalism 
and English in Helena since 1944 and is 
adviser for the Nugget, school paper, and 
the Vigilante, school yearbook. 

Professor Struckman is adviser for The 
High School Editor, official publication of 
the MIEA. He has been on the MSU 
journalism staff since 1946 and previously 
worked on the Montana Farmer-Stockman 


and the Great Falls Leader. 
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April Decision Expected on 
Adviser’s Income Tax Appeal 


A decision on the income tax appeal of 
Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, Adviser to the 
Chatterbox, High 


School, Danville, Va., is expected sometime 


George Washington 
during the month of April, according to 
F. W. Myers, counsel for Mrs. Hill. 

The case has attracted considerable at- 
tention among teachers throughout the 
country and the original dispatch from 
Washington in the New York Times was 
printed in the January issue of The School 
Press Review. 

In a story in the Danville newspaper, it 
was stated that “Mrs. Hill, who has been 


teaching for 30 years, said she ‘tried to be 


fair and honest’ in listing for deductions 
such items as $94.50 for tuition, $70 for 
room rent, $45 for transportation, and $30 
as the difference in cost of meals at Co- 
lumbia and at home.” 

Senator A. Willis Robertson of Virginia 
was responsible for filing Mrs. Hill’s peti- 
tion before the United States Tax Court 
at Washington over which Judge Thurman 
Arnold presides. “Because of the over- 
loaded schedule of the Court, Mr. Myers, 
her counsel, feels that an opinion could 
not be expected until some time in April. 

Her case is the first of its kind to come 
before the Court and, according to Judge 
Arnold, she has presented them with “a 


very interesting question.” 


As a preliminary to the 25th Anniversary Convention, and to focus 


attention on the accomplishments of the school editors in the succeed- 


ing years, lists of the original delegations were prepared and for- 
warded to the Principals of the schools represented at the 1925 


gathering for their information. 
the following:— 


Among the replies received was 


THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN 


Independent Press, Inc. 


e Goshen, New York 


Telephone 81 


Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Murphy: 


14 February 1949 


Earlier today, Mr. Harold Martin, Principal of the Goshen Central School, 
called me on the telephone to say: “I know where you were on March 13-14, 
1925. Do you?” Since Mr. Martin is altogether a charming person, I imme- 
diately began to think of the above-board affairs that might have concerned me 
at that time, but could think of nothing more than that I was a Junior in the 
High School here. “Well,” said Mr. Martin, “on those days you were attending 
the meeting of student editors held at Columbia University.” 

Frankly, I had forgotten, but with those words a flood of memories came back 
tome. It was my first trip to New York City unchaperoned! It was the occasion 
of my first ride on a Fifth Avenue bus! It was my first visit to a newspaper 
plant—the NYtimes. I also recalled the sweetly, pathetic little man, an editor 
of Judge, I think, who tried his best to tell a group of high school editors how 
to be funny. It WAS funny, but not the way he intended it. 

I have since seen your letter to Mr. Martin and while I cannot claim to be one 
“the leading editors (or) publishers” apparently inspired by the C.S.P.A., it 
may interest you to know that I did achieve a 15-year-old plan to purchase this 
ancient weekly in December, 1948! I’d like you to feel that some of the cause 
rested with the events of those distant March days, but after deep probing of 
my memory I can say nothing that would carry conviction. At any rate, here 
am I, a publisher, and a survivor of the first meeting at Columbia. 

With many thanks for the memory. 

Yours truly, 
Harold J. Jonas 


Publisher 





Features of the Month... 


staff committee headed by the 

feature editors for two semesters 

working under the direction of 
Miss Terry Gil, Adviser to the Pep O’ 
Plant, of the H. B. Plant High School, 
Tampa, Florida, made the selections of 
features on this page “after concentrated 
study of all the exchanges on our list.” In 
forwarding them, Miss Gil states, “Select- 
ing these features has been of great value 
to the staff and to me, and we hope that 
readers of the School Press Review will en- 
joy them as much as we did.” The original 
group was much larger but space prevented 
using more than those given here. We 
thank them all for their efforts. 
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GUIDING FORCE IN YOUR LIFE 
RECORDS HISTORY EVERY DAY 


I am a daily force in your life and a 
strong influence on your life and actions. 

Most people think my job is purely in- 
formative. That is partially true. I bring 
to people events, dates, and happenings of 
the present; I refer to incidents of the past 
and I make predictions for the future. My 
jobs goes all over the world. The country 
may be small or large but I still, in some 


form or fashion, am there. 


In some countries I am restricted, in 
some I am forbidden, and in others I reign 
supreme. Even in countries where I am 


forbidden there 


activity I secretly thrive. 


in the undercurrent of 


Through me, people forget their own 
everyday troubles and think over the hard- 
ships and happiness of millions of other 
people scattered all over the continent. 

I relate events of happiness, sadness, mad- 
ness, and extreme cruelty. I can make the 
population shiver with stories of murder. 
I can make hearts swell with stories of 
happiness or bring tears to the eyes of rich 
and poor alike. 


Stories of deaths and messages concern- 
ing whereabouts of lost children, amnesia 
articles withstanding 


victims and other 


length or importance are part of my daily 
job. 


Freedoms. 


I am one of the strongest of the 


I have recorded history time and time 
again, when war is declared and again 
when peace and serenity again predominate. 


I can make or break a person for people 


Ten 


believe in me. I have rarely broken their 
faith down through the ages, for through 
people, I exist. 

I am a newspaper; I am a guiding force 
throughout all the world in all phases of 
life. 

—Shirley Miller 


Pep O’Plant 
Plant High School 
Tampa, Florida 
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KATRINA CAPTIVATES STUDES; 
SO LET HER BE OUR MASCOT 


She is almost unbelievable. In only six 
weeks she has absolutely captivated every 
one in Beaumont High. When you pass 
her in the hall you can’t help but smile 
and say “howdy.” Those big brown eyes 
and that beautiful hair are too fascinating. 


It’s Katrina, of course. 


At every football game you see her really 
giving out with the grand ole Purple spirit. 
Oh, she might stop the whole affairs in the 
process of having a gay time and maybe 
to show off just a little but nobody cares. 
It’s all in fun. 

Maybe she met you in the cafeteria and 
demanded half your lunch. But how could 
you refuse? Those pleading, teasing eyes 
were just too much. You starved happily. 


Why, she’s so popular around BHS that 
the kids want to make her their official 
mascot. You see, Katrina is that cute little 
dachshund pup that chased you down the 
hall this morning. 


Beaumont High News 
High School 


Beaumont, Texas 
: we Se 
WHY ME? 


I always dread the day when my turn 
comes to give a book report. Yet somehow 
I manage to get up in front of all those 
piercing eyes to stick my foot in my mouth. 
I walk up, calm and collected, and come 
back a shattered wreck, hopelessly adrift in 
a sea of fitting comments. I usually have 
notes, which we are allowed to use, yet for 
some reason they mean nothing to me up 
there—and I can hardly read them. Of 


course, I have practiced, but only the open- 


ing sentence; after fluently speaking this I 
Ad lib- 


bing, I make a few funny remarks, but no 


flounder through the rest of it. 


one laughs, and I become engulfed in con- 


fusion. After a few further flops I give 


up and close my report with another well- 
practiced line. I’m exhausted; I want to 
sit down. But no, some person who hap- 
pened to wake up at the end decides to 
ask me a question. I’m lost—I can’t seem 


What should I do? Tell 
them I haven’t read the book and be al- 


to answer it. 


lowed the peaceful comfort of my desk, or 
go on and make a blundering answer? I 
do the latter, which draws an onslaught 
of arguments. In this confusion I take 
my seat, stuff my mangled notes into my 
pocket and vow that such nightmares should 
never happen again. 

The higher learning of mankind suffers 
a setback with each book report that is 
given. 

—Don Liebenberg 


West High Times 
West High School 


Madison, Wisconsin 


rae. 
SANTA’S DOUBLE 


“No! 


I stamped my foot in anger. I stared at 


I won’t do it!” 


the sea of faces once more from the peep- 
hole. 

“But we’re lost without you,” all the 
girls chorused. 

“Humph! And I know why,” I muttered 
to myself. 

“Please, Nancy!” they pleaded. 

I looked from face to face and saw that 
they were sincere. 

“Very well,” I said as I climbed into the 
costume that Nancy held for me. 

Then my cue came with the merry strains 
of “Santa Claus Is Coming to Town” and 
I walked out on the stage. Everyone clapped 
and I heard voices from some children and 
heard their requests for Christmas. 

Once when a little girl climbed upon my 
knee and asked for “something for the 
little boy next door,” I found myself laugh- 
ing. “Say, maybe this isn’t so bad after 
all,” I thought to myself. After I heard 
all the requests of the children I bade 
everyone a Merry Christmas and made my 
exit. 

“You were wonderful,” everyone cried 
as I went into the wings of the stage and 
I knew they really meant it. 


Maybe being the fattest girl in the 
school isn’t so bad after all! 


—Margie Hunter 


The Ac-Ho-Na 
Academy of the Holy Names 
Tampa, Florida 
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Readers of the December, 1948, Review will recall the Resolutions 
adopted by the Advisory Board of the CSPA at its October 30, 1948, 
meeting, covering the work of USAFI, the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, and the article, “The Story of USAFI”, appearing 
in the January, 1949, issue. The following letters referring to the 


action of the Association’s executive body are self-explanatory:— 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Murphy: 
10 February 1949 


The interest of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association in the educational 
opportunities offered to members of the military services, particularly through 
USAFI, is greatly appreciated, and I assure you not only by myself and the 
Public Information Office, but by the staff of the Army’s Troop Information 
and Education Division, which has worked hard to make this educational program 
broad and meaningful. 

I have initiated work to meet your request for additional information, assembled 
in pamphlet form, for use by the student press. Miss Helen McCarthy, who is 
thoroughly familiar with the needs of school papers through her long association 
with your organization, is doing the detailed work to prepare a pamphlet of the 
kind which you have requested. I feel certain that we shall have it ready shortly 
after 1 March, so that it will be available to the members of the present school 
year. 

You expressed your appreciation of the wide distribution we gave to the Reso- 
lutions adopted at the Advisory Board meeting last October 30. It was a pleasure 
to give them wide distribution, and the Resolutions were very deeply appreciated 
in the National Military Establishment. 

Sincerely yours, 
William Frye 
Deputy Director 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 
Washington, D. C. 


26 Nov 1948 

Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Columbia University 

New York 27, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Murphy: 


The Secretary of the Navy has referred to me for reply a copy of your letter 
of 8 November to the Secretary of Defense. 

The Navy appreciates the approbation, expressed by you and by the resolution 
adopted by the Advisory Board, of the educational program conducted by the 
National Military Establishment through USAFI. The pledged support of an 
organization such as yours in making the United States Armed Forces Institute 
well and widely known among the students whom it is ultimately to serve will 


be of great benefit to the programs and to those for whom it is designed. 


It is realized that in times demanding a large peace-time military establishment 
and necessitating selective service, it is of the greatest importance that men tem- 
porarily in the service be given every opportunity to pursue their education. To 
that end, the Department of the Navy will continue to provide to naval per- 
sonnel, both through USAFI and other phases of Navy training, the best educa- 
tion possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. L. Sprague 
Rear Admiral, USN 
The Chief of Naval Personnel 
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Mrs. Adeline Woodruff Died 
Feb. 8 After Short Illness 


Mrs. ADELINE WoopRUFF 


Members of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association were shocked to 
learn of the death of one of their Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Adeline Woodruff, Ad- 
viser to publications at Central High School, 
Van Hornesville, New York, on February 
8 after a short illness. Mrs. Woodruff had 
attended the meeting of the Advisory Board 
at Columbia University on December 4, 
1948, and was expected at the meeting on 


February 5. 


Awarded the Gold Key by the CSPA 
at the Annual Convention in March, 1946, 
the citation called attention to her work 
as Adviser to student publications at Van 
Hornesville for eleven years and added, 
“VHS Highlights has been a consistent 
high place winner in state and national con- 
tests for several years. Active as an officer 
of the Empire State School Press Associa- 
tion, Central New York State School Press 
Association, National Duplicated School 
Press Association, member of Kappa Pi 
Beta, national honorary journalism organi- 
zation, former member of the summer 
faculty for the Advisers course at Syracuse 
University and a speaker at numerous meet- 
ings of both the Empire State School Press 
Association and the Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association.” 


Eleven 





Indiana Issues 


Fitth Revision 


of Journalism Course of Study 


HE Indiana state journalism course of 
study, written by a committee of 
journalism teachers and publications ad- 
visers of the Indiana High School Press 
Association, has been published, according 
to the Indiana High School Press Review. 
Completely revised and offered, for the 
first time, in a printed edition, this new 
revision includes units on art, yearbook pro- 
duction and news bureaus. 

Part I has six units: Understanding 
Newspapers, News Stories, Features and 
Special Articles, Editorial Page, Techniques 
of Editing, and Art, each of which is ac- 
companied by an up-to-date bibliography 
for extensive supplementary reading. 

According to the foreword, “Emphasis 
is placed on the intelligent selection and 
reading of newspapers and on training 
students to write effective news stories, edi- 
torials and features. Techniques of editing, 
latest developments in photography, and 
career opportunities in journalism are in- 
cluded.” 

Part II has two units: the Yearbook and 
the News Bureau. These two units may be 
incorporated into the regular course in 
journalism, preferably in the second se- 


mester; or they may serve as guides for 


yearbook advisers and directors of school 
publicity. 

Not to be overlooked are the lists of 
books for outside reading, fictional and 
non-fictional; lists of secondary school jour- 
nalism textbooks, work books, histories of 
journalism, bibliographies, and helpful book- 
lets; lists of periodicals dealing with jour- 
nalism and of national secondary school 
journalism associations. 

Complete and concisely written, the most 
inexperienced teacher of journalism or ad- 
viser of publications who uses it can tackle 
his job with confidence. 

It can be used as a reference book or 
even textbook for a university class in “Su- 
pervision of School Publications.” 

The first course, written by a commitee 
of five advisers in 1927, has been revised 
five times to include the latest developments 
in secondary school journalism. 

Although it is not published by the 
State Department of Education, a con- 
densation of the course is included in the 
State Course of Study in English for the 
twelfth year. 

Ella Sengenberger, Adviser to the Arsenal 
Cannon, Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis, served as chairman of the 
Course of Study Committee. 


An American Manifesto 


I believe in the United States of America 
and in her people, strong and free. 

I believe that my forefathers have passed 
on to me a sacred heritage of the rights to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
a heritage which is mine to preserve for 
generations yet to come. 

I believe in the strength of this good 
earth, in fields of golden, rippling wheat 
across the Great Plains. I rejoice in my 
blessings: my granary is full to overflowing; 
of meat and drink I lack nothing. 

Look, heaven and earth, upon the work 
of my hands: mighty steel and concrete 
edifices clawing the clouds; mile after mile 
of rails binding this nation together; cherry- 
red blast-furnace spewing smoke and flame 
where the Allegheny meets the Monongo- 
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hela; factories, factories, factories, produc- 
ing bobby pins and locomotives, radios, cars. 

And I can have both “butter and guns.” 
For while I believe in strength, the strength 
of a free people, I also believe in peace and 
prosperity. 

I believe in those great documents of the 
past on which this democracy is founded. 
I believe in change, nothing remaining 
static, stagnant, but this change must be 
“by and for the people.” 

I believe in the soaring eagle, exultant in 
flight, and in the wild torrent hurtling from 
crag to crag in mountain fastness. They are 
both free, both parts of a free land. 

I believe in America, her people, her 
fields and factories, her heritage of democ- 
racy. I believe in America and her future. 


A Letter and an Editorial 
Expressive of Sincerity 


Through its many interested members, 
the Review tried to keep closely in touch 
with the best in student writing in the news- 
papers and magazines of the country. The 
monthly appearance in this magazine of 
the best poems, features and editorials pub- 
lished in the school papers and selected by 
the staffs and Advisers who willingly accept 
the assignment for their selection, gives 
testimony to the fact that the Association 
is carrying out its original policy, namely, 
to improve student writing through the 
publication. 

Occasionally we have called to our atten- 
tion the fact that some choice piece of writ- 
ing may have been overlooked. The fol- 
lowing letter is self-explanatory. The edi- 
torial to which it refers and which appeared 
in the Maroon of Scarsdale, N. Y., High 
School, is printed below. Incidentally, the 
appearance of “An American Manifesto” 
was timed for the day before the American 
Heritage Foundation brought the Freedom 


Train to a neighboring city. 


Dear Editors: 

I read the December issue of your maga- 
zine with the greatest care and was pecu- 
liarly arrested by the “Editorials . . . Choice 
of the Month.” 

Those selected seemed very excellent, yet 
in the most current issue of our school paper 
Maroon, there was printed an editorial which 
I consider almost as praiseworthy as those 
you published. 

It is written in a terse, arresting style. 
It flows along smoothly with no conscious 
break. Each paragraph accents one thought. 
The adjectives are vivid; the verbs, forceful. 

And yet, fine as is the style, it is the 
content that particularly recommends this 
Here one sees an affirmation of 
Even so, it 


editorial. 
fundamental American truths. 
is not that pompous, flag-waving, Fourth-of- 
July oratory mouthed so often, so meaning- 
lessly by glib politicians with heroic ges- 
tures of feigned earnestness. This edi- 
torial is not trite. 

The appeal of this editorial is nation- 
wide, perhaps even worldwide now that 
America has become a symbol of all that 


is inherently good in democracy. 
Frankly, I like this editorial, “An Ameti- 
can Manifesto.” I think you will, too. 


Very truly yours, 
W. D. Thies 


The School Press Revien 





Why Disfigure Your Editorial Baby? 


OST yearbook editors face the 
M common problem of producing a 

book that is distinctive and seem- 
ingly unpatterned after previous models. 
They want their annuals to have a fresh, 
lively appearance, but they frequently have 
trouble in achieving their ambitions. 

Last spring a yearbook editor sought my 
counsel on this common problem. He 
wanted to produce a book that was de- 
lightfully different by departing from con- 
ventional practices. With enthusiastic pride, 
he said: “I plan to use a plastic spiral bind- 
ing because it’s a new idea. I'll have the 
printer use a deep, rich shade of purple 
ink throughout the book; readers are tired 
of drab black printing. My cover will be 
a brightly colored plastic composition. I'll 
achieve a bizarre effect by tilting all pic- 
tures at unexpected angles to surprise the 
readers. Division pages will be surrealistic 
and startling. There’s never been a book 
like the one I propose.” 

He was right. There never has been, 
and we should hope that there never will 
be. Every editor wants his book to be at- 
tractive, yet distinctive. It’s an admirable 
ambition to want a finished product that is 
not a dull copy of previous works, and it 
can be achieved without resorting to freak 
stunts. A yearbook is its editor’s baby, but 
no loving mother deliberately tattoes her 
infant just to make him different. 

By devoting attention to minor details 
that are often overlooked, editors can give 
an attractive, lively appearance to their 
yearbooks. Since an annual is largely a 
pictorial record of the school year, a great 
deal of thought should be given to the 


careful planning, execution, and editing of 


pictures. Editors can give a pulsating vi- 
tality to their books without resorting to 
circus clown antics. Simple good taste in 
the matters listed below will make your 
book throb with vibrant attractiveness. 
AVOID THE COLD PLUNGE. Don’t 
jump into the business of taking photo- 
graphs without planning your shots. Have 


The 


subjects are seldom staring into the camera 


you noticed the picture magazines? 
with that “Look, Ma, I’m posing” expres- 
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By JAMES L. JULIAN 


Assistant Professor of Journalism 
University of Miami, Miami, Fla. 


sion. When subjects stare into the camera, 
naturalness is lost, and naturalness in a 
yearbook is beauty and strength. Plan your 
photographs with your photographer so that 
no subjects will be mugging directly into 
the camera. Seek pictures that portray ac- 
tion—that tell a story. Nothing gives a 
yeabrook a more vital, fresh appearance 
than expert photography. Posed pictures 
will make your book as lifeless as a mummy 
catalog. Your annual will be in students’ 
hands a long time. Make it a living record 
of the year’s events. 

PUT THE BONES IN THE BONE- 
YARD. Your book will have a lilting vi- 
tality if you relegate all undramatic pic- 
tures to the boneyard. Be generous to the 
waste basket with photos that lack snap and 
interest. Why run a shot of the empty 
seats of the school auditorium? A close-up 
of the faces of the audience enjoying an 
assembly program is much better. 

Why a shot of the basketball team lined 
up symmetrically in two or three rows in 
the gymnasium? In such photos, the gym 
seats in the background usually seem to 
emerge from the ears of the players stand- 
Why not 


a shot of the team emerging from the 


ing on either end of the rows. 


dressing room before the big game? Or 
the faces of the players on the bench dur- 
ing a tense moment of the game? That’s 
drama worthy of recording for its undying 
reader interest. Skip the pictures of empty 
swimming pools, unoccupied tennis courts, 
and naked football fields. 

The inclusion of students—engaged in 
natural activities—in campus views will sug- 
gest action. Don’t omit them from your 
panoramic scenes unless the photographs 
have unusual pictorial still-life qualities. 

There is little gained by running a pic- 
ture with subjects’ heads reduced to the 
If they can’t 
be recognized, the picture should be con- 


size of a shriveled peanut. 


signed to the ash can. 


CRUEL GREASE-PENCILS. Be ruth- 
less in eliminating from photographs back- 
grounds that show garbage cans, diapers 
hanging on a clothes-line, or a coal truck 
parked beyond the central figures. If your 


photographer failed to exclude such un- 
sightly objects when he shot the picture, 
you can indicate to your engraver by use 
of crop marks that you want the back- 
grounds eliminated from the finished plates. 
Crop-mark your prints to cut out vast ex- 
panses of sky or ceiling of buildings. Use 
your grease-pencil to indicate to the en- 
graver that you wish to mask out wide 
stretches of turf and sidewalks in the fore- 
ground of pictures. 

JUMPING THE GUN. A good start 
is half the race. The provident editor be- 
gins planning his book just as soon as he 
is elected. Much of the book is dummied 
out before a single photograph is taken. 
He knows that certain groups will be in- 
cluded in the book as routine, so early in 
the year he begins making assignment 
sheets for his photographer. For example, 
the cheer leaders must be photographed. 
The editor instructs the photographer not 
to shoot them lined up side by side and 
mugging at the camera. He wants them 
pictured in action—a candid shot of them 
after the team scores a touchdown or while 
they leap into the air at the climax of a 
cheer. Students want to remember them 
that way—not squatting unnaturally in a 
huddle over their megaphones on the school 
steps. 

Class officers must be photographed. 
Their pictures can be taken immediately 
after elections. They do not have to be 
photographed lined up before a blackboard 
or brick wall and staring into the camera. 
They can be shot during a simulated dis- 
cussion of plans for the class picnic, stroll- 
ing across the campus, decorating the ball 
room for the Senior Hop, having a coke 
session at the corner drug store, or sitting 
in the stadium during an athletic event. 
The shots can be planned sufficiently well 
to disguise the posed look. Paradoxically, 
the better a picture is planned, the less the 
planning is reflected in the finished product. 

The book must have views of the campus, 
and the far-sighted editor gets them early, 
remembering that students pictured in the 
backgrounds will give zip to the pictures. 

The athletic coaches are photographed 
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in the familiar, yet memorable, act of giv- 
ing instructions to a player about to go into 
the game. The principal and teachers are 
pictured in natural settings. 

The editor who begins planning and 
shooting his pictures early will save him- 


He has al- 
lowed time for retaking photos of poor 


self innumerable worries later. 


quality. He knows that one fuzzy or milky 
or dark picture will spoil the appearance 
of a page containing six other excellent pho- 
tographs. He realizes that the use of bad 
pictures is like the use of bad eggs. One 
is just too many. 

FAMILY DISCORD. Type families 
have distinctive personalities. The one you 
select will either add to or detract from 
the appearance of your book. There are 
many type faces equally appropriate for 
yearbooks; they have graceful, balanced 
strokes. Other type faces are ponderous 
and clumsy and are best suited for adver- 
tisements of tractors or bulky junkyard 
items. Unless the types characterized by 
heavy, bold strokes are in keeping with the 
contents of a particular page, they destroy 
its harmony. Study the magazine ads and 
notice how the perfume and jewelry ads 
utilize elegant and graceful type families 
that are in harmony with the general tone 
A study of the ads will 


emphasize the incongruity of using on 


of the layout. 


beauty section pages a type face that is 
better suited for use in a bulldozer catalog. 

A study of the ads laid out by profes- 
sionals will show the proper balance between 
white space, blocks of type, and photo- 
graphs. If you plan to use a second color 
in your yearbook, you can follow the tech- 
niques of the professionals in the arrange- 
ment of color splashes or tint blocks. 

BENZEDRINE FOR COPY. Your 
written copy need not be dull and stilted; 
try making it vigorous without being flip- 
pant. See that each writer peps up his 
sluggish stories, making them both lively 
and dignified. 

Page headings and titles should be breezy, 
yet refined. Avoid the “lazy label” type 
of titles. They Played Make Believe is 
better than Drama Club. Faculty Members 
is not as good as They Gave Us Food For 
Thought. Working In Harmony is pre- 
ferred to The Choir. The Quill Staff is 
inferior to They Learned The Power Of 
The Pen. 

THE TIE THAT DOESN’T BIND. 
The book should be tied together with an 
The theme 


appropriate theme or pattern. 
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unites the book’s divisions and serves as a 
medium for easing the transition between 
them. It provides a subtle undertone of 
continuity for the book and is a vehicle 
for decorating certain pages. Space limi- 
tation here prohibits too much on the sub- 
ject of themes. But don’t select a “Bleed- 
ing Corpuscle” theme just because it has 
never been done before. There are good 
The 


Fads change 


and obvious reasons why it has not. 
New Look is now dated. 
rapidly; shmoos, Kilroy, or “Buttons and 
Bows” themes will only confuse readers in 


years to come. 


Would the selection of a “34” theme be 
a good choice because the current football 
hero wears that numeral on his jersey? 
No; it will mean nothing next year when 
the number is worn by Fumbling Filbert, 


the world’s worst halfback. 
The theme must be in good taste, appro- 
priate, and timeless. It should have utility, 


originality, and eye-appeal to emplement 


the reader’s enjoyment of the book. 


In summary, we have the following sug- 
gestions for a more distinctive yearbook: 
(1) plan carefully in advance for all pho- 
tographs, striving for shots with dramatic 
pictorial qualities, (2) reject all fuzzy, 
milky, and dark prints, (3) crop out unde- 
sirable backgrounds in pictures, (4) select 
only the type faces which harmonize with 
attendant pages, (5) lay out pages to 
achieve maximum artistry in arrangement 
of cuts, type blocks, white space, and color, 
(6) inject liveliness in titles, captions, and 
written copy, and (7) tie the book together 


with an attractive, utilitarian theme. 


These suggestions are easy to follow. 
There is nothing spectacular about them, 
but an attractive, well-edited book does not 
have to be freakishly spectacular. It is not 
necessary to run your cuts upside down or 
to print your book in bilious green ink to 
make it distinctively different. 

Remember, you don’t want to tattoo your 


editorial baby to make it lovely. 


Educational Journals Run School Press News 


Our esteemed contemporary, School Ac- 
tivities, devoted quite a bit of space in the 
November, 1948, issue to the school press 
field. ‘How a School and Town Paper 
Grew Up,” is an interesting story of the 
way in which the paper of a five-teacher, 
eight-grade, elementary school in the little 
town of Hubbardston, Massachusetts, a 
community in which there was no _ local 
newspaper, became at one and the same 


time the school and town publication. 


In another section, called “How We Do 
It,” S. H. Lyttle, Principal of the Saginaw, 
Michigan, Senior High School, tells how 
the Student Lantern serves the community 
at large. One of the projects undertaken 
by this publication was the selection of a 


This involved 


considerable research, tactful investigation, 


“Distinguished Alumnus.” 


and pledges of secrecy so that the one se- 
lected would not know about it until the 


critical moment arrived. 


Farther on, we find an item telling how 
the Jabberwock of the Girls’ Latin School 


in Boston celebrated its 60th anniversary. 


The first issue came out in February, 1888, 
and the name was used by special permis- 
sion of Lewis Carroll, who wrote a book for 
a little girl called Alice from which the 
term may be recalled by our more erudite 
readers. 

And the Mathematics Student, a highly 
specialized publication published by the 
Math Club of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Tech- 
nical High School, receives mention for its 
discussion of magic squares, Platonic Solids 
and such other subjects of the kind as may 
be uppermost in the minds of its editors and 
subscribers. 

Again, in the February, 1949, issue, there 
were additional articles relating to student 
publications. In “Student-made Covers”, 
there is a story of the way in which the 
students decided to make their own year- 
book covers which, incidentally, earned them 
a citation at the annual convention of the 
Minnesota High School Press Association 
and provided a fifty cent cover for ten cents. 
Two others, “Competition in Art Work 
Produces Superior Yearbook” and “Pho- 
tographers’ Organization Serves School Pub- 
lications”, are worthy of study and emula- 


tion. 
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Our School Press Grows Up 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


America’s school press is coming of age. 
DeWitt C. Reddick stresses this fact in the 
third revision of Journalism and the School 
Paper (Boston: Heath). Without doubt, 
the first edition of his book has been among 
those that have contributed to the growing 
up process. 

High school journalism began to grow 
up after World War I, expanding after 
1930. 
English classes. 


At first it was a by-product of the 
Then it tried to become 
a carbon copy of professional journalism. 
Now its advocates note that it is unique 
and distinctive in its particular role. 
Professor Reddick, of course, needs no 
introduction to friends of high school jour- 
nalism. The first edition of his book ap- 
peared in 1938. 


one of the leaders in promoting the growth 


Moreover, he has been 


of student publications in Texas in his work 
with the school press there. 

Journalism and the School Paper is just 
Much that the 


student reads in this textbook is to be ap- 


what the title indicates. 


plied on the school paper which benefits 
significantly. Yet the value of this experi- 
ence to the student continues in his adult 
life. 


The thirty-one-chapter book contains five 


major divisions besides the “newspaper 
worker’s kit” and an excellent selective 
bibliography. The first deals with “the 


The 


others are the reporter’s work, specialized 


newspaper—a modern institution.” 


forms of writing, editing the news, and 
business management. 


The constructive approach in the text- 
book is apparent throughout. The book is 
practical, for it provides “know-how” and 
specific suggestions. It recognizes the im- 
portance of circulation and advertising. In 
fact, it is well-adapted to courses built on 


the production of the school newspaper. 


If this textbook has any major failing, it 
There is 


relatively little emphasis on the reading of 


is one common to similar books. 


mass media of communication, for only the 
newspaper receives much attention. Be that 
as it may, the author does not stress this 
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University of Oregon 


function of high school journalism. 
* 


Radio 
sponsors 


newsmen as well as publications 
have been begging publishers to 
print an outstanding book on writing news 
for the air. Several good textbooks and 
several good stylebooks have appeared, but 
none of the former has been outstanding. 
Now the situation has changed. 

Yes, News by Radio (New York: Mac- 
millan) by Mitchell Charnley undoubtedly 
tops books previously published. A clear 
and comprehensive textbook, it is well-writ- 
ten and well-organized. Unquestionably it 
is more adaptable to the varied problems 
of classroom instruction. 

Consequently the teen-ager who wants to 
know a little about radio news writing will 
be just as pleased with News by Radio as 
the college student in a radio sequence. The 
high school teacher who sponsors newscasts 
by teen-agers will find just the help he and 
his amateurs need. 

News by Radio presents its subject mat-- 
ter in twelve chapters and four appendices. 
The latter include codes for self-regulation, 
standards of education, radio news style 
book, and a check list for radio newsroom 
analysis. Unfortunately there is no bibliog- 
raphy, but references are made to some 
other books on radio journalism. 

Chapter titles are: news takes to the air; 
who listens? and how? Is radio news dif- 
ferent, the radio newsroom, how it is writ- 
ten, how does it go together, multivoice 
news shows, radio’s local news service, spe- 
cial events, news of special fields, making 
the news meaningful, and the law says. 

News presentation on AM, FM, and TV 
still is not standardized. Consequently, as 
Professor Charnley of Minnesota makes 
clear, new developments and new experi- 
ments may be expected. Meanwhile, News 
by Radio is the best introduction to the 
problems of writing news and preparing 
news programs for the air lanes. 

* 
Practical Advertising (New York: Rine- 


ee 


hart. $5) is described in its substitle as “a 




























































































LaureNCE R. CAMPBELL 
Book Editor of ThevReview 


comprehensive guide to the planning and 
preparation of modern advertising in all its 
phases.” Harry P. Bridge, the author, is 
president of the Harry P. Bridge Company 
Advertising Agency. 

This 842-page book is divided into thirty- 
five chapters and contains appendices, in- 
cluding a glossary of terms and a bibliog- 
raphy. It is primarily a survey of the field 
for beginners in college courses. It urges 
readers to supplement their reading by per- 
sonal investigation. 

“The object of this book is two-fold: to 
present the entire business of advertising 
planning and preparation in an extremely 
practical manner;” says the author, “and to 
correct misconceptions about the nature of 
advertising that sometimes crop into adver- 
tising training.” 

Though not intended for high school stu- 
dents, Practical Advertising may be added 
to the reference shelf. Certainly advisers 
can improve their supervision of the adver- 
tising staff by reading it. Essentially, of 
course, it is a college textbook and, as such, 
more than adequate. 


* 


The second edition of Exploring Jour- 
nalism (New York: Prentice-Hall) has 
come off the press. The co-authors are Pro- 
fessor Roland E. Wolseley of Syracuse Uni- 
versity and this reviewer. A review of Ex- 
ploring Journalism by a guest reviewer will 
appear in an early issue. 






whether 
wh which 
wt without 


wd would 


Developing Note Taking 


(Continued from Page 3) 


low. 


In it, each letter in the alphabet de- Written 


notes a word. The articles “a” and “the” 
are indicated by a dot on the line and by 
a single sloping downward stroke, respec- 
tively. A dot above the line can represent 
ep” 

all 

be, been 

can 

do 

ever 

for 


give 


—~rmo *e OL oOo Bw 


party 
question 
are 
some 
to, too 
under 
very 
with 
express, expression 
you, your 
z zeal 
& and 
ch child, children 
sh shall 
th that 


As long ago as 1887 the British Short- 
hand Congress offered these longhand con- 
tractions: 

V_ the 
that 
for 
of 
have 
you 
with 

tr above the line (termination “ever” as 

how r, which r, etc.) 

g above the end of the verb (“ing” as 

com g) 

n above the line (termination “tion,” 
“sion,” or “ion”) 

ce above the line (termination “ance,” 
“ence,” 

m (termination “ment”) 


Sixteen 


ab’t 
acc’t 
aftn 
agn 
agst 
amg 
amt 
bec 
bn 
btwn 
cd 
chn 
circe 
come 
difce 
dift 
difclt 


difclty 


xtry 
evg 
evy 


fm 


Printed 
about 
account 
afternoon 
again 
against 
among 
amount 
because 
been 
between 
could 
chairman 
circumstance 
committee 
difference 
different 
difficult 
difficulty 
extraordinary 
evening 
every 
from 
further 
general 
government 
great 
had 
importance 
important 
large 
meeting 
might 
morning 
notwithstanding 
objection 
o'clock 
opinion 
opportunity 
other 


ought (alone as ter- 


mination, as 
brot, brought 
that, thought, etc. 
particular 
question 
said 
several 
shall 
should 


their, there 
though 
through 


together 


very 


yesty yesterday 

Finally, to use notes effectively, the writer 
must write from them before they “cool 
off.” If the notes for a story are put on 
the shelf for a matter of weeks, or even 
days, they do not convey the meaning to 
the writer that they would have if inter- 
preted while they were still “hot.” Certain 
notes, while fresh, will recall to the writer’s 
mind the attitude of the speaker, possibly 
some personal mannerism, possibly an anec- 
dote to liven up the article, etc. The recall 
value of any set of notes decreases as the 
notes grow older, until the recall value on 
all factors except those definitely and clear- 
ly indicated in writing is virtually nil. 

Just a suggestion: Develop your system 
of short longhand, if you haven’t mastered 
shorthand (and learned to use it in news 
work). Learn to use your notes intelli- 
gently. And then watch the quality of 
your reporting improve. 


Essay Winner Is Offered 
Summer Trip to England 
The English-Speaking Union of the 


United States is offering a prize of a 
$1,000 trip to England this summer to 
the winner of a contest on one of the two 
following subjects: “Methods for Dispelling 
Misunderstandings between the United 
States and Great Britain”, ‘“Peacetime Re- 
sponsibilities of English-Speaking Peoples.” 

The contest is limited to American citi- 
zens, not over 28 years of age by April 
Ist, 1949. 

The essay must be of 1,000 words or 
less. All essays must be submitted before 
April Ist, 1949 to the English-Speaking 
Union branch nearest the home or school 
of the competitor. Write to English-Speak- 
ing Union Headquarters, 19 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. for the ad- 
dress of the nearest branch. 

The titles of the essays are self-explana- 
tory and the exposition of the subject mat- 
ter within the frame of these titles will be 
left to the imagination and resourcefulness 
of the writer. Emphasis should, however, 
be placed upon the citizens’ responsibility 
for dispelling misunderstandings and recog- 
nizing peacetime responsibilities, and upon 
practical suggestions for achieving these 
ends. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


FUNDAMENTAL PROCEDURES 
For 
DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS, 


The REVISED ‘PRIMER’ for 
DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS, | 
Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other ee 
times during the year. Scoring Sheets. 
eee 
Orders for June delivery should be placed . 
at once. up to date for current use. 
eee 
Editors and staff members must secure the T iii: ae’ ilaiaain- eh 
endorsement of their Advisers before these a See Se ee a Se 
pins can be forwarded. 


including the Magazine and Newspaper 





A 32-page printed publication brought 





a. a - 
aaa pins are gold-filled on a sterling a 


$1.00 to member schools only. Association 
Write to the CSPA Office. 


‘olumbia University 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS | eee 
ASSOCIATION pe 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 














CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. 
Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Journalism SyHabus, $1.25 ($1.50). 

Official Style Book, 15¢ (25c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢c (50c). 

Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35¢ (50c). 

Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). 

CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 10c. 

Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating). 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 

Ready July 1, 1949—Yearbook Fundamentals (price to be announced) 











Available on writing :— 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 








NEW ....... a Microfilm of the 67 Medalist Newspapers 


from the 1948 Contest. 


Valuable as a teaching aid in Journalism Classes. Reproduced by professionals in the Columbia 
University Libraries Laboratories. Approximately 50 feet of 35 mm. microfilm cut into con- 
venient sections; 320 exposures; every page of each newspaper reproduced. 


The whole film costs $6 or it may be rented for $2. 


Here is what one Adviser says about it:— 


I want to take a minute to let you know how much help the microfilm of the 67 Medalist papers 
has been to us. Our make-up has already shown a decided improvement as a result of being able 
to project the pages of these fine papers on the screen so that my students are able to study them. 


While our textbooks and my lectures have always been aimed toward employing many of the 
make-up principles displayed by these papers, I have found that a few days spent with these films 
have done far more than weeks of books and lectures. It seems that seeing rather than hearing 
and reading is far more effective. 


I sincerely hope that you keep up the good work in this direction. Would it be possible in time 
for you to develop additional microfilms dealing with other trouble spots. Headlines, lead para- 
graphs, outstanding features, editorials with possibly appropriate reading matter to accompany 
each frame of the film strip would be of untold value to the sponsor. We hope you can take 
some steps in this direction soon. 


Thanks again for this study aid. This is just another service which keeps us interested in 
The Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


Frank W. Naylor 
Director, Department of Journalism 
Adviser, The Centralian 
Central Junior High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 


ADDITIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS ARE LISTED IN A 


GUIDE TO 16 mm. EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
THAT RELATE TO JOURNALISM AND NEWSPAPERS 


by Paul Reese, Journalism Instructor, Senior High School, Sacramento, Cal. 
(A reprint from the November, 1948, School Press Review). 

Probably the only complete bibliography of such materials available. 

Available at 10c each. 


Address:—THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





